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CONVERSATION AND MENTAL CULTURE. 


The art of conversation is but half formed. Its uses have 
been too universal, varied and complex to admit of the evolution 
of the principles which form an art. Difference in geography 
and language has tended to separate the human family in expres- 
sion as well as thought. While the master minds of each 
division of the race have overcome these obstacles, and wrought 
into noble arts the less used modes of communication, this lack 
of unity has been found an effectual barrier to the advance of 
conversation to a place beside eloquence and poetry. Men have 
talked as they walk and breathe. The difference between the 
conversationalist and the orator has been the difference between 
the drop as it falls from the rain-cloud and the drop as it glides 
on the bosom of the river; the one is separate from all others in 
his choice of principles; the other moves with a multitude in 
the channel marked out by the experience of a hundred genera- 
tions. 

Neglected as conversation has been as an art, some of its 
principles exist in an indefinite shape. Men have either formed 
them instinctively, or have allowed them to form themselves. 
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These, vague, indistinct, never clearly seen, never firmly grasped, 
floating above and through society, are imparted by a sort of 
infection. Shadowy though they be, they have a general outline. 
Conversation considered in its present state, as an art, is an orna- 
mental one. Its object is to please, rather than to profit. It has 
to do with the manners, not the intellect. To converse well 
belongs rather to good breeding than to a liberal education. It 
is studied, not cultivated. It is an accomplishment. The em- 
bodiment of its principles is the conversationalist, who never 
offends and often compliments, who cares little about the matter 
of his talk, and everything about its manners. 

Conversation, however, has frequently been put to nobler uses 
as an art. Sometimes unconsciously, sometimes half-consciously, 
it has been placed under the yoke of mental culture. In the 
first place, cities have always been the ganglia of culture. If 
this has existed in any land, it has appeared first in cities, lasted 
there longest, and flourished there most magnificently. Though 
their libraries and patronage explain this somewhat, it can be 
fully explained only by the facilities cities afford for social inter- 
course, the opportunities for the interchange of thought and 
sympathy. Thousands thresh and winnow every new theme, 
throw aside the bushels of chaff and make common property of 
the few grains of truth, the half dozen best thoughts of as many 
hours’ conversation between as many thousands of talkers. They 
add daily to their treasure till some master intellect arises and 
transforms the whole into the bread of mental life. 

In the second place, culture has, to a considerable extent, ex- 
isted in schools. A few have moulded about them a multitude, 
not so much by their writings as by the tremendous magnetism 
of personal intercourse. The history of Greek philosophy is a 
history of a series of schools of philosophical conversationalists. 
The Golden Age of Roman literature derives its chief glory and 
guiding characteristics from the company that strove to outdo 


“ach other in brilliancy at the board of Maecenas. Lorenzo de 
Medici and Louis XIV., by bringing literary men together 
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socially, were the respective sources of two great schools of cul- 
ture. The Mermaid, the Club, the Lake Poets, Noctes Am- 
bosianze, call up groups of Englishmen who, by perpetual 
interchange of thought, came to think alike. Longfellow, 
Lowell, Holmes and Emerson, each gifted with brilliant conver- 
sational powers, associating for half a century, have made them- 
selves the nucleus of a distinct school of New England culture. 
But such instances have been disconnected. Conversationalists 
of genius have each constructed a separate art, with never an 
attempt to generalize the principles on which they have conversed, 
or to organize any broad, forward movement. The masses of us 
have watched them as we watch balloon-voyagers, breathing the 
upper air, catching views that we shall never see. We watch 
with admiration, but are partly content and partly compelled to 
still walk the earth. One great hinderance to the elevation of 
conversation is being removed. The discoveries of physical 
science, raising up every day a new enemy to time and space, 
hourly draw the human race closer together. As the facilities 
for intercourse grow, and as conversation, the great instrument 
of intercourse, increases in importance, its nobler uses are being 
brought into sharper and more prominent relief. ‘They are step 
by step advancing, by many paths, as aids to mental culture. 
Conversation is a test of culture. The fundamental defect of 
every imperfect development, is ignorance of its deficiencies. If 
the knowledge of ignorance, the A, B, C lesson of wisdom, is left 
unlearned, culture, half-veiled though it be by conventionalities, 
is always narrow or showy. ‘There is no such stern, relentless, 
universal teacher of this lesson as conversation. Every word 
heard or uttered strikes a blow ; the ring, which follows, forces 
home the knowledge of soundness or hollowness. The variety of 
topics is infinite. Conversation claims as her vassals all the 
human mind has ever perceived, felt or thought; town gossip, 
science, poetry, religion, war, politics, love, meet to do her ser- 
vice. Every gift is exercised in interchanging mental treasures, 


humor, earnest appeal, precise statement, word-painting. 
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The conversationalist meets every kind of foe. With your 
next-door neighbor, the chance companion on the railway, con- 
versation is a militia skirmish. With woman it is sometimes a 
contest in archery, sometimes a mock battle, and tvo often a fight 
with poisoned darts. With Voltaire it was a tournament, with 
Samuel Johnson, a ruffianly street fight, with Macaulay, scientific 
sparring, with Madame de Staél, sharp-shooting, with an occa- 
sional crossing of bayonets. Or, as Emerson puts it, “ Conver- 
sation is the Olympic games whither every superior gift resorts 
to assert and approve itself.” 

As a whole, then, conversing universally is not unlike travers- 
ing one of the maftas in the valley of the Amazon. The dense 
growth of interlacing topics, the wilderness of hidden dangers, 
the thousand surprises and demands fora swift reply to emergen- 
cies that spring up as fast as trodden down, test, as nothing else 
san, mental strength and resources. 

Conversation (as a means of obtaining mental culture) gives 
vividness and preciseness. Thought, before it is expressed, has 
the sketchiness of a mental picture formed from description alone. 
It is a plant that has never seen sunlight. It lacks color. Back 
in the dark recesses where they are formed, ideas and theories are 
vague, general, and elude a firm grasp. They must be pushed 
out into the light, where they can be scrutinized, the weak parts 
strengthened, the useless parts lopped off, the whole made _per- 
fect. All this conversation does. It gives distinctness, exact- 
ness, color and picturesqueness. 

It is a fact of universal observation that they who talk much, 
know well what they know atall. The countrymen of O’Connell 
and Burke cannot have a muddy idea. Experience of mingled 
pleasure and pain has taught the acquaintance of the American 
congressman that frequent repetition gives false theories and 
vague notions something of consistency and intelligibility. The 
stream of the Parisian’s talk rattles along as clear as a pebble- 
bottomed brook. By constantly examining their mental posses- 


sions, by daily holding them up to the view of others, they come to 
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know them perfectly ; by perpetual parade, they get the mastery 
of them. 
Conversation gives refinement and breadth to culture. Every 


one has his peculiar way of looking at things. Left to himself, 
his natural bent is toughened and hardened day by day, and he 
comes at last to analyze every fact and idea by that strictest of 
chemistries, the mind’s, and reject everything but the philoso- 
phy, the practical lesson, or the poetry. When such men meet, 
they are mutually compelled to adopt a new mental process. 
Each sees a problem at a different angle, and compels the rest to 
see it at the same angle. A subject discussed by a company of 
such men is like an object reflected from a huge cylindrical mir- 
ror surrounding it. 

Conversation, the democracy of literature, will brook no auto- 
crat, so that, as soon as any one converser accumulates sufficient 
power to overwhelm, on the instant, every opposing opinion, 
conversation ceases to exist. The literary aristocrat, or monarch 
of the study, when he descends into this commune, is stripped 
of his purple, and hustled along with the crowd. 

This enlarging and refining influence is secret and intangible, 
but is not, therefore, unreal. Every one has about him an at- 
mosphere which is at once compounded of all the elements of 
his culture, and controls them, which is to his intellectual char- 
acter what expression is to beauty of countenance. Conversation 
is an unseen but real interchange of atmospheres. The normal 
result of this process is the full-rounded, genial, liberal mind, 
whether found in the hale old farmer who has dozed away his 
Winter evenings over his “ Life of Washington ” and “ Conquest 
of Mexico,” and chatted far into the Summer nights with the 
boarders from the city, or in a literatus of the capital. He is a 
Mackintosh, not a Carlyle. 

Conversation gives culture suppleness. The offspring of the 
drawing-room alone, or of the study alone, is equally mon- 
strous. The former is Mr. Skimpole, of Bleak House; the 
latter is Dominie Sampson. Conversation without thought 
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makes culture kitten-like; thought without expression makes 
culture elephantine. Ifa choice must be made between the two, 
the latter is preferable ; but better than either is both. The 
perpetual hand-springs, somersaults, trapeze-flyings, of conver- 
sation, together with the mysterious dumb-bell exercise of 
thought, make this combined development at once, powerful, 
sinewy, nervous and flexible. The monk of literature, trans- 
ferred from his monastery of books to society, proclaims by his 
stammers, or his silence, how bewildered he is by the thousand 
demands for plastic adaptation of what he knows. He gradu- 
ally discovers that fighting with Lilliputian darts is a different 
matter from fighting with Lliad spears, but quite as important. 

The English nation, more, perhaps, than any other except the 
Greek, has put conversation to high use; nor is their literature 
lacking in illustrations of its influence. Compare, in manner of 
life and pliancy of genius, Milton and Macaulay ; the one, the 
loftiest English poet; the other, the most splendid English 
essayist. Milton, the self-contained student at Oxford, the her- 
mit lover of nature in Buckinghamshire, the blind, forsaken old 
poet of the Restoration, shut up in the castle walls of his own 
consciousness, made his manhood and his poesy, by nature sub- 
lime, the noblest examples of rigid grandeur the world has ever 
worshipped. Macaulay, the brilliant wit and debater of Cam- 
bridge, the punster and story-teller of his home, the ardent, racy 
converser at Lady Holland’s, developed the most flexible genius 
in English literature, placing him high among England’s poets, 
higher among her orators, and first among her essayists and_ his- 
torians. 

But conversation, in all these ways the servant of culture, may 
also be made its master. ‘To those who take a view of the ends 
of mental development higher than the selfish one of’ self-enjoy- 
ment, the social interchange of thought must continue to rise in 
importance. The means of using culture have increased in 
arithmetical, the means of obtaining it in geometrical, ratio. 


While it would be unsafe to say that the day of the orator is 
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gone, it would be perfectly safe to say that the proportion of 


orators to men of culture has vastly decreased. The day has 
passed away when men, by a word or wave of the hand, or an 
intonation, can decide the future of the globe, and the day has 
taken its place when the orator cannot hope to be heard beyond 
one corner of the great world of culture. Oratory has dimin- 
ished in importance as an end for which to drill, equip and 
master the mind. The printing press has opened up a broad 
field for the exercise of culture, but it has opened up a still more 
universal means of obtaining it. Writers have increased enor- 
mously, but readers still more enormously. The number of 
writers is limited ; the number of those whom they can educate, 
illimitable. Some new means of using culture must be found ; 
some great new art of communication must be perfected. Con- 
versation, the only visible high ground along which to extend 
the crowded lines, can alone meet such needs. 

It may not be unworthy of use for such high ends. The con- 
versationalist cannot hope for so universal an influence as the 
writer, nor can he expect so to reach succeeding generations. 
He cannot hope for so extended an audience as the orator. But 
if his influence is not so universal, it is more personal. If he 
cannot reach many a few times, he can reach a few many times. 
The orator and the writer, the artillerymen of communication, at 
long intervals fire a bomb out upon the world, The conversa- 
tionalist is engaged in a perpetual hand-to-hand conflict with 
individuals, The writer is afar off. Between you and him there 
is a great gulf fixed. A feeling of his presence and equality 
binds you to the converser in mutual sympathy. He does not 
thunder down upon you from some throne; you stroll with 
him arm-in-arm. You feel that you are but one of many 
whom the orator addresses, and that if you were not present he 
would strive as hard to dazzle and persuade. But for you alone 
the brow of the conversationalist contracts. For you alone his 
cheek flushes, his eye kindles, his voice grows deep and earnest. 
Led on by instinctive knowledge of these advantages, some have 
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pioneered the way to this higher use of conversation. The re- 
turned traveler, with a mind expanded and remodeled, passing 
from one literary circle to another, the retired merchant prince, 
blessed with an elegant and ripe culture, presiding over a coun- 
try seat, a collection of the essence of all that a literary and 
artistic taste could wish, the social head of the Jiterati of the 
neighboring metropolis, make social exchange the chief use of 
their mental treasures. 

Man has hitherto reaped these benefits from conversation half 
unconsciously. When chance has presented them, he has ac- 
cepted them as the bushman picks up the diamond in his path. 
The art is in its pastoral state. We receive the benefits which 
spring spontaneously from conversation as we once took what 
the earth chose to give. To make possible its exalted, universal 
use, it must be wrought into an art nobler than that of etiquette 
applied to words; the methods of master conversationalists 
must be generalized; conversation as an exacf, comprehensive 
art must be made a living factor in the mental culture of each. 


The body is ready for the breath of life. 


THE WOODLAND HERMIT. 


Once, when one of those dreamy days had come in which the 
heart revels among past recollections and fancies, I sat with my 
roommate before what remained of a huge log fire. A student’s 


life is not without its cares, nor to him is less welcome a relaxa- 


tion from one kind of thought and pleasure. While we sat there 
it grew very late and dark. I had just told him of old Henry, 
the Water Hermit, and was musing in silence, wondering whether 
he were really dead or not, when Harry interrupted me, saying 
that he, too, had known a hermit of this modern world, of whom 
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he would tell me if my patience only lasted. I sank back into 
my chair without a word, and, while I stared over the top of my 
knee at the fire, he told in a smooth, soft way this little tale: 

I shall call my story the Woodland Hermit, for, as I remember 
the man, he lived in a wild place among the Berkshires—in a 
spot made sacred by many a weird romance before, and at last 
the home of a solitary being who dwelt in his old hermitage, 
where two abrupt hills join at their base to form a rock-filled 
ravine. Down the gully, over and under the rocks, now quiet 
in dark pools or falling with the merriest laughter from place to 
place went a little stream, and spanning it at a point where the 
grass had grown tender and green, stood Cowen’s Mill. Gazing 
up through the ravine from below, a lacework of leaves is seen 
to soften the light, which struggles through them, into the mel- 
lowest apple-green. Yet the background is dark enough to stand 
in contrast with the old grey mill. Below, in the black hole 
where passes the stream, a wheel may revolve, but now, as we 
look, it is almost hidden by the long spears of grass, and the 
leaves and stems of wild flowers. Here are two little windows 
above, with twelve small panes of glass, most of them broken, 
and mended with rude bits of paper. Not far away from us is 
Monument Mountain, and farther still stands Stockbridge, with 
great drooping elms lining its street. This place has been the 
home of many a noble life; nay, many a poet has lingered to 
feel the full witchery of nature in this lovely spot. The valley 
stretches below far off into the distance, there to reveal a dome- 
shaped mountain, dark blue and purple. Along its path winds 
the Housatonic, whose banks are graced by vines and shrub- 
bery and tangled roots until the exuberance is nearly tropical. 
This was the birthplace of the hermit. Many a time had I 
heard his story told—how in his youth some great thought took 
possession of his heart and soul, and how for years he toiled 
toward a secret goal. His heart was closed to love save for this 


one thing; a terrible ambition spurred him on and on; nothing 


=?) 


daunted him. He locked himself up in his little cabin. There 
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he stayed, while those who knew him were all cut off, until at 
length he stood alone before the world. And then they told 
how he had left the ancient homestead. He silently decamped 
at dead of night with all his goods, and the old house was left to 
stand against the winds and rain without an occupant ; but on 
the morrow the smoke was seen to issue, the first for many years, 
from the crumbled stack of Cowen’s Mill, near Barrington. Some, 
indeed, spoke mysteriously and thought the tale was true which 
told how, on many a dark night, a slight figure had glided down 
the boxwood path toward the little cabin, and how upon such nights 
the cocks crew at unseasonable hours and curious noises issued 
from the cabin; how this had suddenly ceased, the figure was 
seen no more and the odd being, too, had disappeared. I knew 
all this as I ventured once to make the man a visit, and picked 
my way upstairs to his dingy workshop. The musty nooks, the 
dingy furniture, the blackened walls had an odd appearance: 
Curious retorts and iron tools, quaint bits of workmanship, odd 
things of every kind, reminded one sensibly of the mysteries 
that decorated, of old, the refuge of the alchemist. In one dark 
corner, as I saw him, stood the hermit. His coarse clothes 
drooped as if weary of their duty—his shaggy breast was laid 
bare by the loose flannel shirt he wore, while the sleeves were 
rolled up about his arms. The large limbs, the great round 
neck and the enormous head, impressed one with his gigantic 
strength The forehead was bare and finely rounded, but from 
behind a few stray locks, silvery white ones were spread in un- 
kempt confusion. How white they were! how noble the old 
man looked, save those big gray eyes that stare so wildly from 
their sockets, and about which play the only wrinkles that mark 
the old man’s face. It was truly impressive to see age combine 
so nobly with strength and manhood ; but sad, as he told of the 
littleness of his aims, to think how truly wasted was his life with 
all its terrible energy. Oh, the years of toil—of long and patient 
toil! How the days pass—how the years come and go! The 


flowers that blossom beneath his sill are not for him, the birds 
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that sing, the waters that run, are dead to him. There is but 
one thing in the world and that he labors for, living upon the 
rudest, simplest fare, working in secret at unheard-of hours. At 
midnight many a time the plash of the undershot wheel can be 
heard in this dismal spot, and the creak of the running-gear 
wakes a mournful echo through the woods. The sound of a 
steel chisel as it cuts it way through the gun metal might be 
faintly audible outside, but no light is seen, and the night hawk 
does not hesitate to rest within earshot of the noise. Well may 
we imagine the grey head starting in terrible anxiety. Ugh! 
Le cries ; his great eyes roll madly about as one of the old rafters 
gives a creak under the weight of its support. Again he turns 
to his work. The eyes gaze with terrible earnestness, Undoing 
the gun barrel, he looks through it towards the light. The eyes 
gleam—he laughs! he shrugs his shoulders and again resets his 
apparatus. As each time he becomes better suited, the miserly 
laugh, prompted by supreme self-satisfaction, approves the work, 
that same laugh may be heard again as in the daytime he opens 
his little window and pointing his gun to a target far up the 
ravine, he snaps the riflé and marks once more the bull’s-eye. 
You see his life work. It rests in the. rifling of a gun. A 
glimpse through a barrel reveals in the centre of it a perfect maze 
of spiral riflings. His art he exercises in pious secrecy. In it 
all love is consummated, every appetite is soothed. In the cold 
and dreary nights of winter, when the day star has set and the 
rosy aurora plays across the northern sky—in those days when 
terrible storms sweep by with angry mutterings and launch tor- 
rents of water against the cheerless earth—the woodland hermit 
lives his bleak and solitary life, content, because he never 
knew great joy ; happy, because content. Many a time the birds 
have built beneath the old mill’s eaves—many a time have peo- 
ple passed, and, pointing to the broken beams and scarred roof, 
have uttered a harsh word against the white-haired man—but he 
plods on his aimless life alone and unbefriended ; not melancholy, 
nor mad. For many years he remains the occupant of Cowen’s 
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Mill. None knew him in the village—rarely if ever did any 
visit him. I remember well when I saw him, he opened before 
me a book, in which was written in a delicate hand these words : 
* To the Hermit of Cowen’s Mill,” and then he told me how once 
he almost died and a kind lady came and nursed him, and then 
left this book. “She had a way,” he said, “ of calling me the 
hermit, and that’s why she wrote that there.” But he quickly 
changed the subject and reverted to his occupation. I suppose 
this was the only friend he ever had, for he lived a lonely and a 
sad life. 

The gurgling sound from the stream beneath forever greets 
him. Unconsciously he has come to know the noise, until at 
length its music fascinates his rude, uncultured ear. Often now» 
as age advances and his hands begin to tremble, he leans back 
in his black old chair, and the trickling water lulls him to sleep. 
How ceaselessly it falls ; how smooth and soft the beats ; how 
lasting the run—the everlasting flow. This liquid melody 
somehow enchants his soul, and now a great beat of the heart 
sends the blood by torrents through his veins. The temples 
throb; the imagination wakes. A new light falls. What is this 
new sensation ? this tingling of the blood? the throbbing pulse? 
As he wanders far away, and learns to think, the gun barrel 
falls from his listless hand. The old man rouses with a gasp, 
and again the hermit toils. A passing fancy, he thinks—a little 
disorder; but his interest seems to fail, and no longer his hand 
works readily. He recalls that dreadful beat of the heart—it 
has robbed him of his treasure ; he cannot work ; the gun shoots 
wide of the mark; he hears not the gurgling of the waters ; he 
falls asleep, and dreams like an infant. Oh, how old I am 
growing, he thinks, and he puts his tools aside. Again he 
begins to think. Over his heart steals a new happiness, and the 
old man feels as he did when a child. He wonders many things 


which his poor mind could never answer—of what we are made, 


and what the world can be. How often, too, he fell asleep in 
his chair. The last thing that he heard was the music of the 
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water below, and mingling with it he begins to hear the rustling 
of the leaves outside, and the hum of insects—sounds which it 
seemed he had never known before. Some spiritual hand had 
unclasped his heart from about his aimless idea, and, folding it 
again, had left an avenue through which might enter all the de- 
lights of sound, and then of sight. It was rarely enough that 
he ever saw anyone now. The cold Winter was approaching, 
and old Cowen’s Mill seemed very weak. None repaired the 
great cracks, or fastened again the fallen boards. After the first 
snow had fallen, the old mill’s back was bent. The moss that 
hung in festoons about the gutter, crept slowly down upon the 
boards below, lining each lap with a velvet-like edging. And 
holes were eaten by the slow process of decay. Soon a sash fell 
out; the little panes were broken; and it lay upon the ground 
untouched. Had one but observed, he would no longer have 
seen the smoke escaping from the falling stack, nor would he 
have heard the crack of the rifle. No one ever again entered 
that mill, and no one ever departed from it, unless when the 
hermit’s soul took flight. The old door below was bolted and 
locked from within, until it fell with the rest, and the crumbled 
boards covered each trace of the man and his secret. The world 
shall never know it, but this much I can tell, that the last 
time he fell asleep the old man was listening to the song of the 
first robin in Spring, and his eyes turning to the window, fell 
on the bright petals of a flower such as he never had seen before. 
In they peeped through the smoky pane; his eyes filled with 
tears; his heart seemed to swim in a sea of solemn joy; for he 
had found a friend at last. Then, for the first time, the dark 
figure on the boxwood path passed before him, and the face of 
the one who had ministered to his wants. The two images now 
rose before him like the bright flower, and he saw the vision in a 
new sense of love. At length his heart waved in unison with 
the great chord of humanity, and, as a new world opened before 


his sight, the big head, with its flowing locks, sank down upon 
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his chest; and this time, as he went to sleep, the gun barrel fell, 
but waked him not, and his last dream was, that to be friendless 


was even more bitter than to be without a home. 


“THEY ARE NOT DEAD, BUT DEPARTED.” 





Some ships weigh anchor at the break of day, 

And, flecked with sunrise splendor, sail away 

Upon a sea of light ; and some, at night, 

Drop silently adown a shadowed bay, 

And, like a bird which wings its lonely flight 
Against the background of a sunset glow, 

Dissolve into the night; when tides are low, 

When tides are high ; when days are calm and fair, 
When days are terrible, and all the air : 

Is full of voice of wreck, the ships set sail d 
To reach an unseen shore beyond our hail: 
And thus depart our dead ; in dawning light 
Of childhood’s rosy years, in shadowed night 
Of age; when strength and fame run high, 
When fortune ebbs; when under azure sky, 
When ’mid the tempests of unforeseen wreck, 
Our loved depart, and mankind call them dead: 
False word, begotten of ignoble dread ! 

No ship sets sail but for a farther shore ; 

No soul departs but for a better land, 

A safer haven; an expectant band, 

Our loved await us, having gone before. i. i 


SHELLEY NOTES. 


De Quincey has said that Shelley will never be forgiven by 
humanity for his attack on established dogma and religion. We 


‘annot believe this. Even from the light of the present we 
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know what De Quincey did not know, that Shelley’s character 


was worthy of his poetry. 

No one is capable of passing judgment on his views and on 
the tone of his poetry without a careful study of his nature and 
of the influences which bore upon him. It is fallacious and un- 
just to apply to Shelley the criterion of ordinary minds, The 
same tendency of the age that made a Girondist of Wordsworth, 
a communist of Southey, and that pictured the Utopia of Cole- 
ridge, aided in bringing out, if it did not originate, the radical- 
ism of Shelley. To his education, also, and to the circumstances 
of his life, were due at least in part, his wild schemes in sociology 
and polities, and his heterodox creed in theology. Erroneous as 
we think most of these heresies to be, they have palliation in the 
provocations we have mentioned, and are as far removed from 
the emotionless skepticism of a Gibbon, and from the selfish, 
misanthropic atheism of a Byron, as the sublime verses of a 
Milton are from the bombastic doggerel of a Robert Mount- 
gomery. 

We turn with relief from the folly of his early political and 
religious beliefs to the generosity, gentleness and purity of his 
action, which stand out with increased vividness in an age of 
egoism, of intolerance and of licentiousness, See, for example, 
how, in Prometheus Unbound, he portrays unselfishness in words 


that describe his own: 


Many fleets were strewn like chaff 
O’er the white waters. I alit 

On a great ship lightning split, 

And speeded hither on the sigh 

Of one who gave an enemy 

His plank, then plunged aside to die. 


One of his acts, however, does not add to his character. His 
separation from his first wife and marriage vo his second is almost 
the only thing, apart from his reformatory designs, that we would 
wish to see stricken from the list of his deeds. ‘True, the sepa- 
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ration was consummated by mutual consent, and true, also, that 
a continued bondage to a woman so much his inferior as Harriet 
Shelley, to say nothing of the presence of such a termagent as 
Eliza Westbrook, would probably have killed the poet. Legal 
divorce, too, in those days, required much influence and money, 


neither of which Shelley had. Still the affair is not worthy of 


Shelley’s self, although with the opinions that he then held re- 
garding the marriage tie, he thought it to be perfectly justifiable. 

But his heroic adherence to truth was his most conspicuous 
virtue. By a white lie he could have avoided an ignominious 
expulsion from Oxford ; by an outward concurrence in a few 
conventionalities he could have succeeded to one of the richest 
baronetcies in England—to grand estates, to a lofty social posi- 
tion, to an influential seat in Parliament. Yet he could not 
withdraw one-step from his high ground of honor in order to 
secure fame and power and peace. He had the courage of his 
opinions, however absurd and pernicious some of those opinions 
might have been. The sadness of this life is predominant. We 
see ecstatic, but blasted hopes, magnificent, but unfulfilled possi- 
bilities. Unaided in his great work for mankind, he lived and 


passed away. As far as the world was concerned, 


“No mourner decked 
With weeping flowers or votive cypress wreath 
The lone couch of his everlasting sleep : 
Gentle and brave and generous, no lorn bard 
Breathed o’er his dark fate one melodious sigh : 
He lived, he died, he sang, in solitude.” 


It is evident what kind of poetry would result from such a 
life. The cries of a distressed soul for freedom, the denunciation 
of tyrrany in every form, the intense longing for the perfection 
of fallen man—these are the essence of Shelley’s poetry. He 
judged man with himself as a standard ; he saw that Church and 


State sheltered many evils and committed many wrongs, in the 


name of religion and of patriotism. Hence he inferred that the 
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abolition of existing institutions would lead to a millennium of 
peace and good will. He did not perceive that these evils were 
due to human depravity, and were not the effect of conventional 
forms of government. From the crude but brilliant farrago, 
Queen Mab, to the unfinished Triumph of Life, there is the 
same key-note to every song—freedom of action and thought, 
with love to lighten all burdens and to smooth every asperity. 
Love, in his worship of the Eternal Power, in his tender-hearted- 
ness for mankind, and in his affection for confidants, was to him 
supreme. “ You ask,” he says, “ what is love? Ask him who 
lives, what is life? Ask him who adores, what is God ?” 

Mr. John Morley has called Shelley the most spiritual of the 
English poets, and from this judgment there seems to be no 
appeal. Nearly all his poetry was a reflection from his mirror 
of idealization. His characters are drawn from Greek mythology, 
as in Prometheus Unbound, or from fancy, setting at naught the 
limitations of time aad the dimensions of space. 

His poetry was subjective, but his subjectivity was not the cynical 
moroseness of Byron, harping forever in affected strains upon his 
own unhappiness. Shelley’s poems were sappings from his sym- 
pathetic heart. Like his own Skylark, his “sweetest songs are 
those that tell of saddest thought.” Himself a Sensitive Plant, 


“This fairest creature from earliest Spring 
Thus moved through the garden ministering 
All the sweet season of Summer tide, 

And ere the first leaf look brown—he died.” 


The plant died, indeed, but has never passed away, since 


“For love and beauty and delight 
There is no death nor, change.” 


When man failed, Shelley found in Nature subjects for his 
noblest flights. A cloud, a plant, a wind, a vision of the sea, 
are sufficient themes. Nature has had no better interpreter, not 
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even excepting Wordsworth, both of its wildest and of its calm- 
est phases. It is in his lyric and dramatic productions, however, 
that he has exercised his highest parts. Few appreciate his com- 
bined excellence in these two great branches of the art. Asa 
lyric poet, in the estimation of Mr. Buxton Forman, he leads 
the English singers. Prometheus Unbound and Hellas, The 
Witch of Atlas, Alastor, the Ode to Liberty, the Skylark, the 


Cloud—what lyrie poet has ever brought forth such a galaxy of 


masterpieces? Certainly not Dryden, nor Pope, nor Campbell, 
nor Tennyson ; as certainly pot Byron, Not all his lyric pieces 
exhibit an equal fineness, for the plot of Rosalind and Helen is 
unnecessarily repulsive, and The Revolt of Islam has the beauty 
of a series of detached paintings, not the completeness of an 
artistic whole. Other faults of his works are immaturity, lack 
of revision, violation of the poetical canons, slight grammatical 
inaccuracies. Yet with all their disadvantages and imperfections, 
the ground work of his poetry is peerless. Spirituality, harmony 
and rhythm have never been so developed by our poets as we 
find them in Shelley’s songs. In the history of the drama, the 
genesis of The Cenci is unique. It is the only drama of one 
who had fewer dramatic aspirations, and less dramatic conceit than 
any poet with whom we are acquainted; and it has placed its 
author in the first rank of English dramatists, second only to 
him who is beyond comparison. The Cenci is of remarkable 
power, of terrible distinetness, of absorbing interest | Mephis- 
topheles and Iago find a rival in the Count Cenci, while Beatrice 
holds a place of her own in the gallery of dramatic portraits. 
Had Shelley wrote nothing but The Cenci, he would have created 
a lasting memorial of his name. But he has shown a versatility 
of genius almost equal to his genius itself. The narrative, the 
lyric, the dramatic, the ethical, the satirical, the elegiac, are all to 
be found in his writings. The raillery of Peter Bell the Third 


and the mourning of Adonius; the bitter invective of the 


Masque of Anarchy and the exquisite allegorization of the Witeh 
of Atlas; the earnest protest of the Ode to Liberty and the 
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dreamy invention of Epipsychidion, are all the offspring of one 
youthful poet. With such a range of art, what could not be 
predicted of the maturity of the author of Prometheus Unbound 
and The Cenci ? 

Granting the merit of Shelley’s poetry, it is a little hard to 
account for the reception with which it and its author met. The 
age was more conservative than our own. After the experience 
of the French Revolution, liberalism was at a discount, as the 
throes that mark a need so evident as Parliamentary reform 
attest. Shelley, in his youthful speculations, with poetical aban- 
don assailed custom, regardless of consequences. As a result, 
his poetry was sneered at and reviled; his character was calum- 
niated. Turning to contemporaneous notices we find this treat- 
ment generally followed ; and still we cannot consider the age 
one of common censure, when we recall the inconsiderate and 
lavish praise of Byron and Southey. Shelley was abused, even 
cursed as an atheist, yet he had the essentials of our religion in 
his mind: reverence for Jesus of Nazareth, as his Essay on 
Christianity shows; admiration for the Seriptures, which he 
diligently studied ; pervading love of the Deity, and an intense 
yearning for immortality. “The destiny of man,” he writes to 
a friend, “can scarcely be so degraded that he was born only to 
die.” These beliefs indicate a searcher after truth; not an infi- 
del, nor a scoffer. Such a nature was to be won by love; not to 
be annihilated by wrath. Unfortunately he was regarded as a 
blasphemous, an immoral, and a dangerous man. His theories, 
certainly, if generally carried out, would have produced convul- 
sions and anarchy, but they would have so resulted simply be- 
cause all men were not Shelleys. The public gained their main 
knowledge of Shelley from the periodicals, and as the periodi- 
cals pursued a systematic course of detraction, he underwent an 
almost complete ostracism. The “atheist ” Shelley was shunned 
and detested as being the impersonation of all that was vile and 
impious. Society surely had a right to protect itself against the 
monster it supposed Shelley to be, but could not charity have 
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first been tried, and then, if the milder means was impotent, 
force? “Prove before ye praise,” a rival of Shelley has sung, 
but convict before you condemn is equally obligatory. Shelley’s 
heresies were the outcome of his time, and on this very account the 
age could not pardon them. If he had lived to-day, there would, 
probably, have been no bitterness between him and his country- 
men, no exile, no premature death, but he would have enjoyed a 
triumphant, happy, noble life; a life brightened by the light of 
genius, fed with the milk of human kindness, and blessed with 
the gratitude of mankind. England might have had a second 
Shakspere, and the nineteenth century would have found its 
utmost glory in the production of a Shelley, while coming peo- 
ples and generations, with regretful homage, would have used for 
him the inscription of the French Academy on its statue of 
Moliére, 


Rien ne manque a sa gloire; il manquait A la ndtre. 


Quite otherwise was the reality. Shelley lived unnoticed by 
the world, except when he was vilified. Until the last year of 
his life was relieved by a small group of friends and admirers, 
he was, as he said, a Pariah. He died, and the world heeded it 
not. Seventeen years elapsed before any fair edition of his poems 
was printed, and it has taken half a century for even a meagre 
understanding of his poetical and human merits to be reached. 
In the last decade, however, at least four carefully compiled 
editions of Shelley’s works have been published, and the study 
of Shelley has become an important branch of English bibliog- 
raphy. Notwithstanding this change of feeling, he will never 
be a popular poet in the sense that Byron and Scott are popular 
poets, nor is it to be wished. He is too ideal. He believed 
himself that he wrote for the few; that The Cenci was the only 
one of his considerable poems that would be at all largely read- 
But we are now in a position to presage, with confidence, that he 


will stand among the very highest names of our literature. In 
the judgment of one competent critic, indeed, he is “ the greatest 
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English poet since Milton, or possibly since Shakspere.” Al- 
though he will never secure the attention of the multitude, he 
will be crowned with the more enduring garland which graces 
the inspiration of Spenser and Milton; and as the memory of 
the immorality of Shakspere, and of the venality of Bacon, has 
faded away before the refulgence of their genius, so the short- 
comings of Shelley will be overeast by the glory of his almost 


spotless nature, his earnest philanthropy, and his immortal song. 
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VOICES. 


IT WILL SEEM strange to many that we have made a change 
in the departments of the Lrr., and that, too, in the sixth num- 
ber of our volume. The change is not, however, as radical a 
one as might at first appear; we do not abolish the Voice of the 
Alumni and Voice of the Students, but merely unite them in a 
single department, which will contain all articles of the former 
kind that are suitable for publication, Our reason for the change 
is that the Alumni offered us little or no encouragement in our 
design of giving them a special representation in the magazine ; 
the articles published were obtained only after earnest work on 
the part of the editor; then, too, the Voice of the Stwients as a 
separate department was of necessity filled with two or three 
lengthy discussions of college interests, which, although good, we 
fear were little read. What is wanted and read on college mat- 
ters must be short and pithy; articles of this kind were sent to 
the Princetonian, while the opinion prevailed that anything for 
the Liv. must be of the essay type. We will not refuse good 
articles of either type, but we want them interesting and at- 
tractive. Besides, a great necessity has been felt for a depart- 
ment in the Lir. for short and sketchy paragraphs, may be 
germs of essays, or stray facts and fancies, that will be none the 
less entertaining because short and informal. In view of this 
need we have concluded to widen the scope of the above de- 
partments, so as to include all such paragraphs ; and in remem- 
brance of the old names, together with a kindly feeling toward 


the rather nondescript addition, we have christened them all 


V OICES. 
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“T pO NOT HESITATE to read all good books in translations. 
What is really best in any book is translatable—any real insight 
or broad human sentiment. I rarely read any Latin, Greek, 
German, Italian, sometimes not a French book in the original 
which I can precure in a good version. I like to be beholden 
to the great metropolitan English speech, the sea which receives 
tributaries from every region under heaven. I should as soon 
think of swimming across Charles river when I wish to go to 
Boston as of reading all my books in originals.” So says Emer- 
son. Most of us have read the biographies of Macaulay and 
John Stuart Mill, and have thence formed the opinion that a 
philosopher and /iteratus makes the reading of classics in their 
respective mother tongues his relaxation, and esteems translations 
as no better than the plaster casts of Italian art made by an 
American artist. That the philosopher of New England, her 
poet, the Janus of American literature, should express the senti- 
ments which we have been accustomed to hear only from the 
lower part of each college class, shocks us, ae TT the money- 
making, time-saving spirit of this western civilization able to 
carry to such an extreme the chief of our Jiterati?” we exclaim. 
But however strange, at first statement, this practice of Emer- 
son’s seems, keeping in mind a single distinction, it conveys an 
important truth. All study of the classics must be in the origi- 
nal; most of reading of them, unless we are Macaulays, must 
be of translations. The supreme clject of their study is to teach 
our practical, English, nineteenth-century minds, to think as the 
subtle, idealistic Greek and regal, yet superstitious Roman minds 
thought ; to teach us to look at objects and subjects in their way 
as well as our own; to give us a fellow feeling with them. The 
consciousness of a race is wrapped up in the words and phrases 
of their literature, and in after ages can be obtained from them 
alone. “If the Emerson of college had studied classics as he, the 
Emerson of to-day, reads them, he probably would never have 
become the Emerson of to-day. But the object of reading the 


literature of other languages is to get “insights” and “ broad, 
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human sentiments,” that is, information, and as the New Eng- 
lander truly observes, these are “translatable.” It is a waste of 
time for one who is not a classical genius, to translate books for 
information when others will translate them for him. It is 
walking on a railroad track. 

We then hail with pleasure any addition to the long list of 
translations with which our publishers have favored us. The 
recent publication of Scribner’s “ Socrates: a Translation of the 
Apology, Crito and Parts of the Phzdo of Plato” is worthy of 
especial welcome, because it opens up in a sense a new era in 
translations. The translator has begun to compare, select, com- 
pile, as well as translate. It is well known to all students of 
Greek philosophy, that Xenophon gives one side of the mind 
and teaching of Socrates, Plato the other. To get Plato’s side, we 
have hitherto been compelled to read or skim nearly all his 
works. The translator of “Socrates” should be thanked for 
acted as selecter as well as translator. 


having 


To THE LireRARY MAGAZINE:—Strange as the fact may 
seem, I have, since having graduated from Princeton, found 
that accomplishment to be of most value which was least of all 
taught within its walls. The merest and most modest power of 
outlining a picture has proved itself the happiest recreation, and 
of most inestimable use in my profession ; and as I think over 
my college days, it occurs to me how great might have been the 
boon to many a fellow-student to have had instruction in the 
arts. I can, indeed, think of no acquirement better fitted to 
adorn a polished man than athorough universality of attainment. 
Whenever, even, I wish to revert to an ideal man, my mind in- 
voluntarily turns to the greatest of Italian masters, in whom 
shone so brilliantly a host of virtues, and the ability to do a host 


of different things. Since Diogenes proclaimed himself citizen of 
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the world, it has always been a cosmopolitan genius which has 
taken the lead ; in fact, catholicity is the essential to success, 
whatever may be our trade or profession. I believe it even im- 
possible for a man to be great in anything, unless this spirit of 
catholicity has always impelled him toa partial, if not a thorough, 
mastery of everything to which he puts his hand. I notice, then, 
with regret, the absence at Princeton, even at this late day, of 
every artistic opportunity. It is essentially a part of modern 
education—it is the pre-requisite of all true criticism. As a case 
in point, the late criticisms of our daily press in New York offer 
themselves to me. It is rarely enough that musical doctors can 
disagree upon the ability of an artist to sing correctly or with 
grace and ease of expression. True musical critics must criticise 
alike while the distinctions remain broad and well defined ; for two 
daily papers to display the very opposite opinions in such a matter 
as the success of an artiste in a certain role is incredible, but a mat- 
ter of fact. How can we expect a true interpretation while men 
are left to pick up their knowledge in a slip-shod way when op- 
portunities are past? One college should not devote all her 
energies to science—for specialism is as little the aim of a college, 
as it is for a man to study nothing but arithmetic all his life in 
order to be a thorough business man; nor can her sons be edu- 
sated in the modern school, which holds a wide and liberal 
knowledge to be the first requisite to thorough proficiency, while 
this or any other institution will not duly recognize the import- 
ant part which the development of artistic taste must hold in 
everything we do. The time for special study is not in the four 
years’ course of collegiate life. That rather is the time to “ build 
broad the foundations,” if the structure is ever to be high and 


lasting. 





THE REPORTED ILLNESS of Walt Whitman calls to mind his 
appearance the only time I ever saw him. It was at a camp- 
meeting—what full-blooded Jersey Methodists call a “camp.” 
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human sentiments,” that is, information, and as the New Eng- 
lander truly observes, these are “translatable.” It is a waste of 
time for one who is not a classical genius, to translate books for 
information when others will translate them for him. It is 
walking on a railroad track. 

We then hail with pleasure any addition to the long list of 
translations with which our publishers have favored us. The 
recent publication of Scribner’s “ Socrates: a Translation of the 
Apology, Crito and Parts of the Phzedo of Plato” is worthy of 
especial welcome, because it opens up in a sense a new era in 
translations. The translator has begun to compare, select, com- 
pile, as well as translate. It is well known to all students of 
Greek philosophy, that Xenophon gives one side of the mind 
and teaching of Socrates, Plato the other. To get Plato’s side, we 
have hitherto been compelled to read or skim nearly all his 
works. The translator of “Socrates” should be thanked for 
having acted as selecter as well as translator. 


To THE LireERARY MAGAZINE:—Strange as the fact may 
seem, I have, since having graduated from Princeton, found 
that accomplishment to be of most value which was least of all 
taught within its walls. The merest and most modest power of 
outlining a picture has proved itself the happiest recreation, and 
of most inestimable use in my profession; and as I think over 
my college days, it occurs to me how great might have been the 
boon to many a fellow-student to have had instruction in the 
arts. I can, indeed, think of no acquirement better fitted to 
adorn a polished man than a thorough universality of attainment. 
Whenever, even, I wish to revert to an ideal man, my mind in- 
voluntarily turns to the greatest of Italian masters, in whom 
shone so brilliantly a host of virtues, and the ability to do a host 


of different things. Since Diogenes proclaimed himself citizen of 
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the world, it has always been a cosmopolitan genius which has 
taken the lead ; in fact, catholicity is the essential to success, 
whatever may be our trade or profession. I believe it even im- 
possible for a man to be great in anything, unless this spirit of 


catholicity has always impelled him toa partial, if not a thorough, 





mastery of everything to which he puts his hand. I notice, then, 
with regret, the absence at Princeton, even at this late day, of 
every artistic opportunity. It is essentially a part of modern 
education—it is the pre-requisite of all true criticism. As a case 
in point, the late criticisms of our daily press in New York offer 
themselves to me. It is rarely enough that musical doctors can 
disagree upon the ability of an artist to sing correctly or with 
grace and ease of expression. True musical critics must criticise 
alike while the distinctions remain broad and well defined ; for two 
daily papers to display the very opposite opinions in such a matter 
as the success of an artiste in a certain role is incredible, but a mat- 
ter of fact. How can we expect a true interpretation while men 
are left to pick up their knowledge in a slip-shod way when op- 
portunities are past? One college should not devote all her 
energies to science—for specialism is as little the aim of a college, 
as it is for a man to study nothing but arithmetic all his life in 
order to be a thorough business man; nor can her sons be edu- 
eated in the modern school, which holds a wide and liberal 
knowledge to be the first requisite to thorough proficiency, while 
this or any other institution will not duly recognize the import- 
| ant part which the developmest of artistic taste must hold in 
everything we do. The time for special study is not in the four 
years’ course of collegiate life. ‘That rather is the time to “ build 
broad the foundations,” if the structure is ever to be high and 


lasting. 





THE REPORTED ILLNESS of Walt Whitman calls to mind his 
appearance the only time I ever saw him. It was at a camp- 
meeting—what full-blooded Jersey Methodists call a “camp.” 
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His garb was certainly suggestive of a pastoral poet, though not 
of the kind of which Virgil and Spenser sing; a calico shirt 
without collar, a half-soiled suit of linen covered his massive 
body ; a great, broad-brimed straw hat, such as hay-makers wear, 
pressed his abundant white locks. Every inch of his costume 
reminded you of the poet who could do his “work better with 
ink-blotches and a litter around, and a few broken chairs in the 
room.” But it was his countenance that drew all eyes to it 
wherever he moved. Clear-cut features cast in Nature’s fullest 
mould, red, weather-beaten skin, an eye shooting out such sharp, 
stern glances, that its blue seemed at times to turn gray, thrown 
over all an intensely imperious expression, which was yet soft- 
ened by the venerableness given his appearance by his long, full, 
patriarchal, white beard, the whole darkened by the shade of the 
grove and of his huge hat, formed a picture so strongly marked 
that everyone paused to note it. He limped from place to place, 
half-using his cane, as though his pride rebelled against leaning. 
Wherever he moved he seemed to earry an atmosphere like his 
appearance. The hearty, sympathetic, Methodist nature, im- 
pressible to any kind of pathos or solemnity, was awed by the 
pathetic solemnity of the strength of will, the loftiness of pur- 
pose, shown by his countenance to dwell within, contrasted with 
weakness of his wrecked body. Who will not say that the 
rugged poet was not seen in fitting surrounding among that 


rough people, worshipping in their rough, forest temple ? 


[Notre.—The two following articles were handed to the editors after the 
editorial on the same subject had been written, but, as they treat of an inter- 
esting matter and emphasize the views expressed in the editorial, we take 


pleasure in publishing them.—Ebs. ] 


THE MANAGEMENT of the University Hotel has, it seems, 


undergone a change of policy. As we understood the original 
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design of its founders, it was that of supplying a need long felt 
in Princeton, the need of a first-class hotel for the accommoda- 
tion of visitors to the college and seminary. The Princetonian, 
in its issue of June 14th, 1876, says: “ A company calling 
themselves the University Hotel Co., have erected a large and 
commodious hotel, and, as the name indicates, especially for the 
college. Besides the hotel proper, which we believe is to be fitted 
up in the best style, there is a wing attached, which has been 
built for the use of students. The lower. floor will be a dining- 
room capable of seating four hundred persons. This is the College 
Commons, and board will be furnished for four dollars a week. 
The rooms immediately above are rented to students.” (‘The 
italics are our own.) And again, “we may expect everything 
as promised.” And so we did. But we were doomed to disap- 
pointment. First, the commons went by the board, and the large 
dining-room was partitioned off into smaller ones for clubs, at 
six dollars. Then students were deprived of the privilege of 
rooming in the quondam “ students’ wing,” and the terms to 
students boarding in the hotel dining-room, or “ House of Lords,” 
were raised from nine to ten dollars. And now the last tie which 
attached any significance to the name of the University Hotel 
has been broken by the action of its manager, in presenting a 
ticket of leave to the clubs. Now we have no right and no de- 
sire to meddle with the motives which have instigated this change 


of policy, nor even to question its wisdom. But we have the 


procedure adopted by the manager, namely, in ousting the clubs 
not only without previous notice to quit, but, in some cases, in 
disregard of a tacit understanding to the contrary, and in one 
case, at least, in defiance of an explicit agreement to continue to 
furnish board to the club. Comment is unnecessary. The 
spectacle of a “ University ” Hotel which possesses a “ students’ 
wing ” and “ students’ dining-rooms,” displaying the orange-and- 
black of Princeton on its very door-mat and table china, but in 
which students of Princeton College are deprived of every privi- 
lege which it was the design of its founders to bestow, is ludicrous, 





right, and we hereby exercise it, to protest against the method of 
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WHEN THE CoMMITTEE on Morals and Discipline banished 
the billiard tables from the gymnasium, we supposed it was be- 
cause they considered billiards a snare, and feared that the siren 
music of the spheres might seduce the innocent collegian from the 
path of virtue. But that was probably not the idea. For, be- 
hold! a fine room provided for the reception of those very same 
tables, in a hotel which must be supposed to be at least as much 
under the control of the college rulers as it was at the time when 
their influence was able to banish “ wine-sauce” from the com- 
mons’ tables. So that now the aforesaid innocent may there poke 
the ivory to his heart’s content—for a price. This, then, is the 
logic of the C. on M. and D., viz.: billiard-playing “ for love,” 
(i. e., where no stake is placed upon the game,) is highly repre- 
hensible, and shall be placed under a ban ; billiard-playing for 
money, (i. e., where the fee for the table is the stake of the game,) 
is perfectly proper, and shall receive our sanction. Or perhaps 
logic was not needed, (probably it wasn’t,) to reach this conclu- 
sion ; perhaps our rulers knew by intuition, as we from experience, 
the increased interest which attaches to a game played for a small 
wager. At any rate, it is a significant fact, and a cause for con- 
gratulation, that the very ground so lately rescued from the 
curse of wine-sauce, is the ground chosen for the final triumph 
of moral and disciplined billiards—for money. But this sug- 
gests another thought. It may be that we are too severe on 
the wine-sauce. Perhaps not wine-sauce, but wine-sauce “ for 
love” of it, is the thing to be avoided. If so, by all means let 
the matter be set right. Let a suitable dispensary of wine-sauce, 
(without the sauce,) be placed in the new billiard parlor, and 
suitable fees be charged thereat. This will vindicate the ulti- 
mate consistency of the C. on M. and D., besides conforming to a 
popular prejudice in regard to the symmetry of billiard saloons. 


It is not too late to suggest what seems to me will be a great 
improvement in the gymnasium. In fact, I learn that measures 
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are being considered to further the end proposed below, so that it 
is necessary to merely emphasize and remove objections. During 
the second term the gymnasium has hitherto been the resort of 
two olasses, the regular gymnasts and the equally regular loafers, 
The latter are an abomination in the sight of the former. They 
do not, of course, use the apparatus, because they can’t; but they 
invariably get in the way, and impede those who do. An all- 
wise Providence and the divine law of compensation have, how- 
ever, endowed them with remarkable powers of conversation and 
criticism. These they use, in season and out of season. Though 
as ignorant as Balaam’s ass, they wag the tongues of connoisseurs. 
They discourage all maiden efforts, giving Freshmen “ the grins ” 


and Seniors “the rigid A strong effort will be made to rele- 
gate them to the gallery. They are of no earthly use. The floor 
of the gymnasium is no place for them. As wall flowers they 
are melancholy failures, and as “things of beauty ” they appear 
best at a distance. Asa special favor, we will grant them the 
faculty of common sense, if they will use it and cease to be a 
public nuisance. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The advantages and disadvantages of the present method of 
holding examinations have been thoroughly discussed, in time 
past, by our college papers. All seem to agree that the great 
defect in our system is that it leads to a neglect of regular work 
during term time, and a spasmodic effort to recover lost ground 
on the day and night previous to examination. This spasmodic 
effort, in college vernacular termed “cramming,” has been made 
the text of many a sermon from this and other college pulpits, 
and many of the preachers see no other remedy, in cases where 
frequent recitations are impracticable, than a general awakening 
of the college conscience to the fact that “ opportunities are pass- 
ing away which will never return ;” that “ we are preparing for 
a life work,” ete., ete. But the college conscience sleeps on 
through the sermon, or smiles graciously at the noble sentiments 
expressed, and preserves the even tenor of its ways. Others up- 
hold a certain radical change, in the whole method of examina- 
tions, that will compel men to study faithfully during the term. 
They suggest that the West Point system be adopted: that 
the classes hold themselves in readiness for examinations at any 
time during the term, on all they have passed over in any 
branch. We do not propose to deny the power of this system 
to produce the necessary amount of study during the term, but 
this one good is outbalanced by many evils; a person of strong 
memory and medium reason and judgment is given an unfair 
advantage over one whose understanding of the subject in hand 
may be greatly superior, but whose memory demands a certain 
period of intense effort for a short time previous to an examina- 


tion, in order to render his knowledge available. Other objec- 
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tions of a similar nature could be urged with force, but the one 
great objection is that it would reduce a college course to such a 
hum-drum routine of constant study as would prevent systematic 
reading or special study of any subject to which our talents might 
lead us. But our intention is not to dwell upon these arguments, 
nor to enter into an elaborate proof of the above statements. We 
think, however, that a majority will admit that the professors can 
devise no new method that will be superior to the old one, nor 
will the students remedy the defect of the latter. If the stu- 
dents will not, can the professors? This question has been 
answered affirmatively, not by a proposed theory, but by the 
successful application of a theory. We refer to the kind of ex- 
amination papers one of our professors has, for some time past, 
been giving to his classes. The questions are such that they 
require no mechanically memorized array of points for an 
answer, no minute information on unimportant and unconnected 
facts ; but to answer well, it is necessary that one possess a 
thorough, appreciative, understanding knowledge of the subject 
as a whole—such a knowledge as one day’s study is insufficient 
to give. Papers of this character give room for, and encourage 
a student to, earnest original thought and collateral reading. 
They are a sure test of the superficiality or depth of a man’s 
knowledge, and the grades given on such a paper do not indi- 
cate mere strength of memory or knack of “cramming,” but 
relative ability and working capacity. We write this in the 
hope that some of our professors, who are striving to prevent 
“cramming” by giving long and tedious papers, requiring such 
a knowledge of minutie as is only gained by this pernicious 


habit, may see the great benefits of this system, and adopt it. 


The University Hotel seems to be an institution very much 
like the thoroughfare out West. It began asa grand boulevard, 


became an avenue, a street, a road, a lane, until at length it 
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ended in a squirrel-track up a tree. A squirrel-track is not an 
institution at all, in the common acceptation of the term, but is 
a matter of private speculation by the little gentleman who owns 
the hole. It is not long since that a flourish of trumpets an- 
nounced the completed plans and the birth of a great and liberal 
hotel, whose object, it was rumored, was to accommodate students 
and their friends. More than this, a wing was built expressly 
for them, a commons was instituted, and privileges of every kind 
were extended by a company which, out of modesty for its good 
deeds, it was said, would not reveal the names of those who com- 
posed it. It worked nicely for awhile, but they lost money. 
This, of course, would never do; but it was their mistake, that 
when they retrenched in household matters they practiced also 
an economy in civility. The aims began to change, and the 
ideas with which they started became apparently preposterous. 
The commons vanish, to make way for smaller clubs ; then all 
he privileges of the wing are taken; the price of board rises, 
and the whole ends by destroying the smaller clubs, in order 
now to make room for billiard tables. Not to speak of the dis- 
agreeable way in which they turned the students out, it is natural 
to ask whether this has been a business policy on the part of the 
hotel company from the beginning? If it has been a scheme, 
the company need not take upon itself credit for too great 
honesty ; and if not a scheme, what is it? It looks certainly 
as though the institution had come to the foot of the tree, and 
was about to crawl up the same, for there is but one current 
explanation to it all, which is, that it is now only a matter of 
private speculation, and consequently of nobody’s else business. 

At this point the billiard table subject again arises. The 
mortifying proceedings of our Committee of Corrections seem to 
have turned out a matter of private speculation to the college. 
It is certainly inconsistent that we should have the tables given 
us for our use, that they then should be taken from us, sold, and 


placed in a position where we can only have the pleasure of pay- 
ing for their use. It might not be an unwelcome suggestion to 
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those who so kindly disposed of the tables, that, as they were 
once devoted to the use of the students, the proceeds that have 
come from their sale could not be placed more justly at any 
ones command than that of those who have suffered the loss. 
Surely the Committee on Morals and Discipline will not object 
to an honest desire among the students to pay their debts; nor, 
when they learn of the heavy burden that harasses us for boating 
glories in which none of us shared, will they hesitate one moment 
to insist that the value of the tables, of which they deprived us, 


shall be devoted to our use and our relief ? 


We cannot insist 
upon it, as the tables were given to the college, but we should 
like very much to see the committee make some restitution for 


the unpopular act which they before committed. 


, The fall games and contests are all finished; the spring con- 
tests are still far in the future, but not so far but that some signs 
of preparation have already appeared. It is not our intention, 
however, to enter into any discussion of the base-ball prospects, 
nor to give any advice on the subject, as we have great confidence 
in those who are at the head of this branch of our athletics. We 
would simply draw a few inferences from the past season, and 
make a suggestion in accordance with them, in regard to our 
relations with the colleges with which we contend. It has been 
the custom in previous years for our men to consider it a matter 
of course that we will be well treated by Harvard, and rather 
shabbily treated by Yale, and the consequence is that they act 
accordingly. We will say nothing as to the justice or injustice 
of this inference in other years, but we would like to comment 
on the past season alone, and on our treatment by the Yale 
papers, which are the representatives of Yale opinion. The 
game at Hoboken was characterized by some ill feeling on both 
sides, but there was certainly a great deal of gentlemanly feeling 
also manifested. The Princetonian, in its account of the game, 

generously overlooked what had been amiss, and gave a report 
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which was extremely impartial and correct. The Courant showed 
the same gentlemanly spirit, and gave as much praise to our team 
as was possible. The Lit. and Record have, not only in this case, 
but throughout the year, treated us with the utmost friendliness 
and good will. There was but a single exception to this, in the 
Record, we think, where a rather puerile personality against one 
of our players was printed among the items. But an item does 
not constitute the bulk of college opinion, and we are prone to 
think, from the many fair and unprejudiced articles that we have 
seen in the Yale papers, that the old Yale-Princeton feud is dying 
out. The moral of all this is, let it die. 





The figures given elsewhere, in connection with the circula- 
of our Library, seem to us to clearly indicate in what department 
our next Fellowship should be. If the number of works con- 
sulted on Literature is any criterion, then the highest praise is 
due the Professors in English and Modern Languages ; for one- 
third of all the works taken from the Library, last term, were 
on Literature; if we include Literature and Languages, fully 
thirty-six per cent. We understand, of course, the latitude 
of this department, and the fact that we include under it the 
works consulted in the Modern Language Fellowship. The 
number of works drawn in connection with the subjects of the 
other four fellowships is eighteen per cent., (viz., Classics, .07 ; 
Mental, Science .06; History, .03, and Mathematics, .02.) Now 
these four fellowships attract but eighteen per cent. of the books in 
the Library, while Literature and Language, with their one fellow- 
ship, entice double the number. Granting every possible con- 
cession, as to the abstruseness of Mathematics, the difficulty of 
Mental Science, the dryness of Latin and Greek, (though strange 
enough the latter leads the four,) and any fatality attendant on 
History, it still seems to us that a fellowship in English Litera- 
ture is the need of the hour. 
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OLLA-PODRIDA. 


U. H., remember, stands for Un-collegiate Hotel. 


Pror. L. F. Seaapuo, of Philadelphia, intends to form dancing-classes 
for students. 


Etwoop O. RoegsstE has been elected chairman of the Class-day Com- 
mittee. 


AT A MEETING of the senior class, Harold Godwin, N. Y., was re-elected 
to the class-presidency for the present session ; and Robert Bridges, Pa., to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of P. J. Hamilton from the committee 
to publish the Class-day Herald. 


WituraM T. Erste, ’79, of Illinois, won the first prize at the contest of 
the I. C. L. A. in oratory. Wesleyan second. The College of the City of 
New York, Cornell, Madison University, Rutgers, Williams and the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York took part. 

Tue Rev. Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, is announced to deliver, in the Semi- 


] 


nary Chapel, a course of lectures on “St. Bernard and His Times.” Students 


of the college are invited to attend. 


ErFrorts are being made to procure for Princeton the advantage of listen- 
ing to Gen. Di Cesnola’s course of lectures on “Ancient Art in Cyprus.” 
Nothing has as yet been definitely settled in regard to the matter. He is de- 
livering a similar course of lectures at Yale. 

AN EXCHANGE perpetrates the following: 

“Fast draweth nigh the new-born year, 
When good resolves burn fiery ; 

And even youth says to himself,— 
‘Look here, I’ll keep a diary.’ ” 

PrestpDENT McCosH was present at the Memorial Exercises to the late 
Prof. Joseph Henry, held in the hall of the House of Representatives at 
Washington, January 16th. He was afterwards the guest of the Princeton 
Alumni Association for the District of Columbia, at their regular meeting, 
presided over by Dr. Harvey Lindsley, of the class of 1820, 
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There’s a metre Dactylic, Spondaic, 
A metre for laugh and for moan, 
But the metre alone not prosaic, 


Is the Meet Her by Moonlight Alone.—Ex. 


“Hersert S. 8. Smrru, son of Mr. E. K. Smith, of Elizabeth, and a grad- 
uate of Princeton, has just received the appointment of Professor of Physics, 
Astronomy and Civil Engineering in Kansas State University, located at 
Lawrence. He expects to enter upon his duties early in January. This is a 
high honor for a young man only twenty-two years of age. Young Smith is 
six feet four inches in height, and Dr. Pingry, who was his former instructor, 
says ‘ He is as tall inside as he is out.’ ’’—Press, of Philadelphia. 


BASE-BALL.—The following men have been selected to train for the Uni- 
versity Nine: Dayton, Phraner, Sheldon and Snook, of ’79; Cutts, Hamill, 
Meigs, Schenck, Van Dyke and Warren, of ’80; Duffield, Harlan, Loney and 
McCune, of ’81; and Budd, of ’82. The alteration of the gymnasium being 
now completed, Captain Wigton will commence work at once, and continue 
daily exercise in club-swinging, calisthenics and the parallel bars, as well as 
throwing and pitching, throughout the winter. 


SKATING has been good on Van Deventer’s pond and the canal. The latter 
has been frozen from Kingston to Trenton, sixteen miles. Frequent excur- 
sions have been made. “Sandy,” “ Dutch” and “ Big Six” started for Tren- 
ton one afternoon, About a mile from the basin, “Sandy” gave out, and the 
two others pushed him the remaining eight miles. But “Sandy” carried their 
coats. They returned by rail. 

WE ARE in rectipt of a “Pocket Song Book” of Columbia College, which 
seems to be a very good thing. As its name indicates, it is gotten up in a 
cheap and convenient form. Besides the stock favorities, it contains a number 
of songs peculiar to Columbia. We notice a playful ‘ Foot-ball Song, from 
the Facta Columbinaria,”’ (Acta Columbiana?) set to the air of “ Hold the 
Fort,” and several boating songs, including a good one on the “ Henley Crew.” 
At the head of each song are placed a couple of bars of the music, to assist 
the leader in setting the air,—a good idea, by-the-way. 

Tue Cottece LisrAry.—By the kindness of our Librarian, Mr. Vinton, 
we are enabled to give below some figures from a very interesting report pre- 
sented by him before the Trustees at their last meeting. The late purchases, 
at home and abroad, have now, we believe, been received and placed on the 
shelves. It may be interesting for those who complain of the number of 
French and German works in the Library, to note, that of the $8000 and over 
that Mr. Vinton spent in Europe last Summer, but 1000 franes were expended 


for French and German books respectively. The most of the time was spent 
in the London book stores, and the high quality of the volumes purchased 
was commented on by many of the English booksellers, The following table 
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explains itself. It shows the distribution of the first 1839 books taken out 
last term, in their several departments, with the percentage in each depart- 
ment. This table embraces books taken out by the students only. To include 
“ Seminoles,” professors, et id omne genus, we should have to add one-tenth or 
more. The total number of volumes drawn from the Library during the 
term ending December 18th, 1878, is 4240, showing a daily rate of 51.7, and 
a yearly rate of approximately 12,000 volumes. Of course this does not 
include books taken from the shelves for reading in the Library. 
Survey of reading done by students at Princeton during the first half of 
the Fall Term, 1878: 
No. Per cent. 


Chemistry and Physical Science, . ‘ ; ‘ 30 02 
Classical authors, and works illustrating the me . 135 .07 
Fiction, . ° ° ‘ ° . ° . - 432 20 
Fine Arts, inc baling Music, . . i ‘ ‘ . 30 02 
History, Ancient and Recent, . . ‘ . , 62 .03 
Language, (English and other P biteose:) : ; 57 .03 
Literature, (Poetry, the Drama, Criticism,) . ‘ . 600 .oo 
Mathematical Science, pure and applied, . . ‘ 35 02 
Mental and Moral Science, 3 ‘ ‘ . . ; 104 .06 
Political and Social Science, . i . ‘ ‘ 144 .08 
Recreative Reading, (Biography, Travels, &c.,) - . 146 .08 
Theology, Ecclesiastical History, &e., ° e ° ° 64 .03 
Total number of volumes, . : ‘ ° . 1839 


“THe Nation” of January 2d expends a little short of two broad columns 
in the effort to relieve its feelings in regard to Dr. Shields’ book, “ The Final 
Philosophy,” to which, in the next issue, the Doctor replies with this quiet 
little stinger: 


“To the Editor of The Nation: 

“Str—The critic who noticed my treatise on the Final Philosophy in your 
last number, has expressed a solicitude in regard to the work which the author 
alone can relieve. ‘The first essay,’ he says, ‘has been cordially received, if 
it has not been much read. May we not have some hope for the future? Al- 
most a score of years have been devoted to it by the author, he tells us, and a 
collegiate chair secured expressly for its support. What a loss it would be if 
it were to perish unwritten!” Permit me to reply, that the revised sheets of 
the second edition of the work have this morning been sent to the printer, and 
that the materials for another volume have long been accumulating, having 
in fact formed part of the college course to which the critic refers. When his 
desires for that volume are to be met, [ could not now promise; nor would it 
be easy to afford him even a foretaste so long as he holds his present estimate 
of ‘the Princeton curriculum,’ and, apparently, of ‘the productions of the 
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American press.’ Trusting that this brief note will not take up too much of 
your space, I am, very truly yours, 
“ CHARLES W. SHIELDs. 
“ PRINCETON, January 2d, 1879.” 


CoLtLecE Buriprxes.—Some of these show a change since last session. 
Murray Hall, the new building for the Philadelphian Society, is progressing. 
It is now roofed over, and the inside work is being rapidly pushed forward. 
The improvements in the gymnasium are nearly completed—those up-stairs 
entirely. Those on the first floor will be finished by the 21st. The east end 
of old North is completely transformed. On the first floor is a new lecture- 
room for Prof. Guyot. The space of the two other stories is entirely taken 
up for the new museum. The room is sixty-six feet long by forty-eight wide, 
with a broad gallery on three sides. Abundance of light is furnished by the 
old windows and a large new sky-light in the ceiling. Heat will be supplied, 
as is now to the Chapel, through steam-pipes leading underground from the 


boilers in Dickinson. 


SorpHomore Recertion.—We are glad to note that the class of ’81, ata 
meeting held January 8th, decided by a unanimous vote to hold a reception in 
the Gymnasium on the evening of Class-day of the coming Commencement 
week. A committee, with full power to make all arrangements, was elected, 
as follows: Benj. B. Blydenburgh, Jr., A. T. Bruce, Jr., T. H. Powers Farr, 
Richard D. Harlan, William Ingham, Frank G. Landon, Francis H. Loney, 
Henry McAlpin, Jr., Charles A. Munn, John O. H. Pitney, Arthur H. Scrib- 
ner, Paul Van Dyke, James A. Webb, Jr. This committee has already 
organized, elected Mr. Loney chairman, and divided the preliminary work of 
arranging for the reception among four sub-committees. The President has given 
his sanction to the plan, but as a matter of form the permission of the Faculty 
will be asked. With the general sentiment of the college, and the unanimous 
sentiment of the Sophomore class, in its favor, the reception will undoubtedly 
be a success in every way, financially, included, we hope, for this now seems 
to be the only obstacle in the way of permanently establishing this as an 
enjoyable break in the oratorical monotony of our Commencement Week. 


—We are indebted to a graduate of ’77, residing in Baltimore for the follow- 
notes concerning Princeton alumni in that vicinity : 

—'56, Rev. T. T. Leftwich, D. D., late of Atlanta, Ga., called to the pastorate 
of the lst Pres. Church, Baltimore. 
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—’56,S. C. Chew, M. D., professor in the Medical School of the University 
of Maryland. 


—71, J. E. Michael, (“ Big Mike,”) professor in the same school. 


— 74, Allan Marquand, fellow in philosophy at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 
—75, Wm. S. Archer, (“ Little Sage,”) studying medicine in Baltimore. 
—’75, Henry W. Archer, (“ Big Sage,”) practicing law in Bel Air, Md. 
—’75, Craig Cross, teaching in the school of George Carey, ’55, in Baltimore. 
— 76, Robert W. Johnson, graduated last year from the Medical School in 
Baltimore. 
, Canfield, at the same school, and taking a course in chemistry at 
Johns Hopkins. 


—’77, Bowers, and Gaither, ’78, studying in the Maryland Law School. 


es 


—’78, D. Stewart, Fellow in Mental Science at Johns Hopkins. 
—’78, Chase Palmer, who left Princeton in Soph. year, is a student at the 


same university. 


— 76, Howard Butler, employed in the telephone department of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, New York. 

—76, Bayard Henry, and, ’77, “ Jai” Campbell, 8. Johnston, and Thomp- 
son, paid visits to Princeton lately. 

—77, Ely, assayer for mines at Diamond, Juan county, Utah. 

—77, Burgess, was married lately. 

—78, H. Marquand at Berlin; Hess and Mayo pursuing studies at Leipsic, 
and McCay at Dresden. 

—79, Presbrey, making big bags of game out in Kansas, 

—’79, Stevens traveling through Europe. 


—’82, Atterbury, non-graduate, intends entering Yale in the fall. 





COLLEGE GOSSIP. 





The recent developments in college boating affairs, though to be sincerely 
regretted, will, we fervently trust, render unnecessary any further communi- 
actions in the Yale papers from graduates. The situation has been sufficiently 
trying without the ridiculous logic of the “Graduate of ’69,” and the slang 
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and ill-feeling of “A Yale Graduate.” Harvard, it will be remembered, while 


: arrangements were maturing for an English race, was considering proposals 





: from Columbia and Cornell; races with whom were proposed a few days before 
or after the Yale race. The commotion these intentions have created in the 
Yale camp is remarkable. The Yale press is somewhat exercised, and justly, 
too, as to their race with Harvard; but it is level-headed, and in the main, 
right. Assure it of an annual race with Harvard, and, with a little persuasion, 
: it wouldn’t object to the latter’s rowing all creation. Not so, however, with 
some of Yale’s graduates. Their idea of “ Yale’s claims” beggars description. 
“A Graduate of 69” reasons (?) as follows: “The reason which would justify 
the Yale crew in refusing to go to New London to row with Harvard, except 
on condition that no other races be rowed there during the ten days’ interval, 
whose central point is the last Friday of June, is the same reason which justi- 
fied the withdrawal from the general regatta, and which justifies the policy of 
: keeping clear from all rowing engagements with every college but the oldest.” 
Very good; but no other college has, as yet, manifested any desire to row with 
Yale, and so to row with the oldest college would be but Hobson’s choice to 
her. But Harvard must join in refusing all other races, and if she “ dawdles 
with the demands of Columbia and Cornell,” and insists on lugging them in, 
**T do hope that Yale will take an independent position and refuse to row. I 


am confident that the omission of the university contest will bring to Harvard 


a change of heart. If not, let Yale wait two years or twenty for that process 
to take place.” Moreover, “the notion that this (the Yale-Harvard race) is 
| not sufficiently interesting to draw a crowd without the assistance of the minor 
colleges, is now effectually dissipated.” In fact, probably twice as many peo- 
: ple as ever saw a boat race witnessed the last one at New London. Let Yale 
and Harvard row on the Thames annually, “and the railroad and steamboat 
men would have a sufficient motive for doing everything that money can do 
/ to provide a satisfactory management.” But pray keep Columbia and Cornell 
: off, as the writer has a “thorough appreciation of preserving from discredit 
; the only Harvard-Yale rowing course,” and keeping intact its “ reputation.” 


“ Upon what meat does this our Cesar feed, that he has grown so great?” 
Nay, even New London, which accommodated twice the usual crowd last year, 
will wilt under the “ discredit” of having these “minor colleges” there; will 
have no sort of facilities for quartering the multitude, and “probable (ye gods 
of reason and prophecy!) complications will arise, disheartening to contem- 
plate.” Itseems “ incomprehensible” to the writer, but “he fears” that Har- 
vard, in this proposed action, is instigated by carnal and worldly motives—in 
short, that she is anxious to find somebody who can row an interesting race, 
* professional”’ and to 


and not afford mere practice. This spirit is, of course, ‘ 
be condemned, She may be anxious to “redeem the ignominious record” of 
the past, which is wrong. She should imitate Yale, “who has no resentment 
towards the numerous smaller colleges,” rowing with whom was but “an act of 


No, Harvard must have nothing to do, as the “ Yale 


kindness on our part.” 
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Graduate” says, with Ithaca’s industrial school and the swell collegiate insti- 
tute on Forty-ninth street, New York City, or with anybody else, but must 
sacrifice everything to have a pull with Yale, or—she will go off and have her 
little races and sulks by herself on Lake Saltonstall ; and see how quick Har- 
vard will have a “change of heart.” “ Empty seats at the grand stand, a big 
local lay-out for a mighty small remuneration, * * * trains and boats not 
half filled, and little public interest generally, will tell heavily on our support,” 
so on ad nauseum. The Yale press, to their credit, do not second their con- 
tributors. The Record fails to see the “justice” of their demands, which it 
regards as “unsupportable and utterly unwarranted, and contrary to the pre- 
vailing opinion here,” which, nevertheless, Columbia and Cornell regard as 
the “prevailing opinion,” and a first-class mare’s nest is stirred up. The 
Record protests innocence, yet would give more if its “pages were larger and 
human life longer.’ What effect the discussion has had on Harvard we can 
not exactly determine. The proposed English race has engrossed their atten- 
tion for some time, and we learn that it has at last fallen through, Oxford not 
finding it practicable to row as late as August Ist, the date suggested. Accord- 
ingly Capt. Bancroft’s crew has been disbanded, and a new captain elected. 
Cornell, also, has withdrawn her challengé, which the Crimson regards as a 
“subject of regret.” The reason assigned is that Cornell has taken umbrage 
at Harvard’s delay in answering it; a delay which the Crimson says was due 
to the negotiations pending with Oxford. So the only race thus far assured is 
the Yale-Harvard. We regret, for the interests of boating, that more races 
could not have been arranged. Still more to be regretted is the policy adopted 
towards the proposition of the “ National Association of Amateur Oarsmen.” 
Its secretary has written to Harvard, consulting her as to the style of races to be 
rowed under their auspices. “Three valuable challenge cups” are offered as 
prizes and the colleges invited to form an “ American Henley.” The Crimson 
regards the plan as “ feasible” and an “ excellent project,” and propose seights, 
fours and singles, but does not promise to enter. Yale is willing to send, from 
time to time, class crews, but is very chary of her university crew for purposes 
other than her race with Harvard. The fear of aiding or abetting anything 
like the old inter-collegiate rowing association, which so miserably failed, 
together with a desire to preserve their own race, we fear, will discourage what 
seems to us to be a very desirable object. Princeton will lend all the moral 
support requisite, and it may, peradventure, hasten a revival of her intermit- 
tent boating fever. The other colleges unite in supporting the plan, and we 
cannot for a moment believe but that suitable management could easily arrange 


annual races between four or even fourteen colleges. 
The University of Pennsylvania laments the thievish propensities of some of 


its members, exults over the “only goal that has been won from Princeton 


this year,” joins the moribund I. C. L. A., and rejoices in a Dramatie Club 


rht. 


rt 
5 


and a “ Bowl Fi 


” 


The latter is a rather unique festivity indulged in by 
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the lower classes, being indirectly the “ Bowl” accompanying (by analogy) 
the ancient Yale “Spoon,” but attended with different orgies. It is, what a 
western contemporary would unhesitatingly pronounce, “a relic of barbarism,” 
being, in the vernacular, a fight. The tradition and curriculum of this col- 
lege sanction the placing in a bowl by the Sophs., at stated intervals, of the 
Freshman attaining the lowest rank in that favored institution. This beneyo- 
lent design of the Sophs. has been thwarted for the past six years by the 
Freshman’s classmates, whose violence has always broken the bowl. The 
faculty this year would have “ added variety to the fight,” as they announced 
three men having the same grade. Two, however, absented themselves, and 
the third, after the “fight raged furiously” for awhile, and “with great 


destruction to coats, hats, &.,” was “ put into the bowl”—a happy result, no 


” 


doubt, for him, as the “bowl was very prettily painted,” and, withal, “ the 
pride of the Sophs.” and “envy of the Freshmen.” “The Freshmen are not 


at all pleased, as they wanted the pleasure of breaking it.” 


It is with pride that we point to the Seminary of Our Lady of Angels, and 
recommend her as a shining example to Harvard and Dartmouth, of whom 
the Index justly remarks: “ Of irreligious colleges, Harvard stands first, Dart- 
mouth second.” We have, with feelings of pain, seen truth suffering from a 
curvature of the spine, virtue coming in a bad second in her race with vice, 
‘steep and thorny 


‘ 


and the “primrose path of dalliance” preferred to the 
way.” It is, therefore, with shouts of joy, that we record a triumph of virtue, 
and score one for Our Lady of Angels. It caused us pious delight to record, 
in our last issue, how W. Cahill, when he was doing finely on a twenty-five- 
mile walk in five hours, having completed twenty miles in less than four, at 
once gave up the walk, “the bell ringing for a chapel exercise,” and devo- 
tedly retired to chant a matutinal, or, peradventure, a vesper hymn. Sinners 
may sneer, but that noble youth cleared that day more than twenty-five miles 
on the “steep and rugged” track. But how? That same youth has also suc- 
ceeded in obtaining not merely virtue’s own reward, (which is very nice,) but 
a Tiflany’s pedometer and a barrel of nice (probably red) apples, offered for a 
five-mile walk, and which the carnal mind is prone to appreciate for more. 
Who dares now to bet that the good, the true, and the beautiful will, in the 
long run, (say of five miles,) come in second? If any, we are his man. Youth 
aforesaid, go on; walk right up (at the rate of twenty-five miles in five hours) 


‘and take a front pew in the synagogue of virtue. 
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EXCHANGES. 


The Advocate, in its issue of December 13th, contains two contributions— 
“A Piece of her Mind” and “A Piece of my Mind,” the first of which pro- 
fesses to give the criticism of a young lady upon the class of articles generally 
found in T’he Advocate, while the second is the reply of a college editor to the 
strictures of this fair critic. The lady objects, that though The Advocate “ is 
quite amusing” and does contain “some good things,” yet “the style of most 
of the articles is rather weak and rather young;” that while its columns are 
filled with foot-ball, base-ball, boating and athletics in general, it pays no atten- 
tion to the one subject in which, above all, colleges should take an interest—the 
subject of education; and suggests to the editors to “write a short review (of 
something better worth the trouble than Hammersmith,) quote some fine and 
not well known passage, or mention some new and curious scientific fact or 
theory.” To all this the editor replies that students attend college not only for 
their education, “ but for something beside; and that something beside is the 
raison détre of the college paper. The paper is the avocation of some of us 
and the record of the avocations of others. It is the business of the catalogue 
and the rank-list to show what we have to do and what we have done in our 
studies; it is the business of the college paper to show what we have to do and 
what we have done outside of our studies.” This being the case, there can be 
no objection to the accounts and discussions of athletic events. But as to the 


book reviews, 


quotations, and scientific facts suggested as suitable for the col- 
umns of The Advocate, it needs only to be said in general that the college paper 
“ prints what the students write ;” in particular, that book reviews, to be worth 
reading or writing, must be too long to allow their insertion ; that quotations 
are out of the question, because Harvard editors, in common with all other 
college editors, “are prejudiced in favor of being original at all odds;” and 
that both editors and readers get all the scientific facts they care for in the 
lecture room. “ But what can be done that is worth doing,” says The Advo- 
cate’s defender, “is the writing, in short space, of interesting sketches. That 
is what we are trying for all the time, besides this, verses take up little room, 
No one will be more ready to acknowledge 


and we try to have ours good.” 
the truth of T'he -Advocate’s conception of the ideal college paper, or to praise 
the fidelity with which it comes up to that ideal than the Exchange Editor, 
For good verses and bright sketches it has a recognized place at the head of 
American college journals, 
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It is in a comment upon the articles just mentioned, that the Acta remarks: 
“The college paper is primarily designed as a chronicle of college doings. The 
very name Acta Columbiana means just that and nothing more. If, with this 
news-budget, it can throw in a bit of sparkling verse, or sprightly incident, so 
much the better.” Ah! we see; the editors of the Acta labored under the 
impression that they were “throwing in a bit of sparkling verse” when they 
inserted “ Thet Evenin’ at Black’s,” a maudlin imitation of Bret Harte, who 
of all so-called poets is the easiest to imitate and least worth the trouble. We 
are forced, moreover, to conclude that the articles entitled “The Four 
Nurseries of Vice,” are intended for “sprightly incident.” Sad mistake ! 
We read the articles on “ Nursery No. 1—Princeton” and “ Nursery No. 2— 
Yale,” under the most favorable circumstances. We were just in the mood 
for “sprightly incident ;’ nothing could have been more to our taste than a 
spicy satire on Talmage. But it was of no use, we labored through the whole 
eleven columns without a smile; we found only flatness unutterable—flatness 
unrelieved by a glimmer of wit, unless it was in the following version of “Old 
Uncle Ne d “a 

“Q, dere was an aged colo’d-pusson, 
An’ his name was Uncle Ed’ard, 
An’ he lived a good many centuries ago, 
An’ he had no excrescence of de sheep on de summit of his cranium, 
In the place whar dat substance ought to vegetate. 
Chorus: 
Den suspend de agricultural implements ; 
Allow de fiddle to hang pendant on de wall! 
For der’s no mo’ physical energy to be displayed by de aged colo’d-pusson 
Ed’ard ; 


For he’s gone whar de satisfactory colo’d-pussons perambulate.”’ 


Perhaps it was only the marked contrast to its surroundings that made this 
seem amusing, but it did strike us at the time that there was a touch of spright- 
liness about it. We judge that the remaining “ Nurseries of Vice” are Har- 
yard and Vassar. Wherever they may be, we hope the wit, in the description 
of them, may not be so much of the nursery order as in those which have 
already appt ared. 

The Vassar Miscellany has a bright contribution on the curiosities of adver- 
tising. In regard to a certain fencing material which, the advertiser claimed, 
“never rusts, stains, decays, shrinks, or warps,” but is “unaffected by fire, 
wind, or flood, and impassable by man or beast,” The Miscellany’s contributor 
remarks : 

“ Whether this quality of being impassable by man or beast is a desirable 
one or not, must be determined by would-be purchasers. But whatever be 


their decision ou this point, surely no one can fail to be affected by the sublime 


reflection that this fence from its very nature is imperishable, everlasting. The 
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house surrounded by it may moulder to its foundations, but that fence will 
stand. Generations may pass away, but that fence will remain. There isa 
solemnity in the thought. What are the Pyramids compared with this! 
Thirty centuries to eternity. When American civilization shall have vanished 
from the earth, when American literature and science shall have perished from 
among men, one monument will still remain of American science and progress 
—that fence.” 

The Miscellany is interesting throughout, but becomes specially so in the 
“Tome Matters,” where we find a revelation of the unclouded blissfulness of 
life at Vassar. A suspicion of this undisturbed felicity began to come over us 
when we read the account of the Thanksgiving enjoyments at Vassar; the 
impression became deepened when we came to the description of the Senior 
parlor. There was so much “soft blending” and “ quiet elegance,” the furnish- 
ing was in such a “ delightful color” and the chairs so “ luxuriously inviting,” 
the pictures so well chosen and the bric-f-brac so pretty and curious, and the 
congratulations tendered to the Seniors on their posssesion so hearty—could 
anything, we thought, be more entrancing? Then the Seniors celebrated 
Hallowe’en; the exercises were wierd, mysterious, ghostly. There was a 


, 


skeleton, an oration, a witches’ cauldron ; the excitement had just reached its 
height, when “a full blaze of gaslight fell upon the scene, and in the exhila- 
ration of the moment all joined in the dance.” Then there was “ Beta’s Hall 
meeting,” which “was so thoroughly a success that no adverse criticism sug- 
gests itself,’ and those “delightful evenings spent at Miss Hinkle’s once a 
fortnight,” where “various are the ways devised for passing the evenings 
pleasantly and profitably.” “ Alpha’s” entertainment and Prof. Van Ingen’s 
lectures seem to have sufficed to drive dull care away until the grand climax 
of perfect happiness and sisterly love was reached in the parties given by the 
Sophomores to the Freshmen and by the Seniors to the Juniors. When the 
Freshmen “ received bona fide invitations to attend the Sophomore party,” 
“when they entered the hall all ablaze with light and so delightfully arranged.” 
When, on looking at the dainty little programmes, they saw first “the familiar 
monogram of ’81,” and their own on the other side, and when ’81’s Glee Club 
sang for them “trip the light fantastic ” their pleasure “was a thing un- 
dreamed of.” But this was not all; but it beggars our powers of description ; 
let ’82 speak for herself: 

“And what can we say of our feelings, when we heard that same glee club 
sing a kind and hearty welcome to our class? How we rejoiced in Vassar ! 
How we rejoiced in 81! And how we rejoiced in those Prep. years, whose 
*Verdancy’ only heightened our Freshman joys. The words, the music, the 
warmth with which they were sung, went straight to our hearts; and, in place 
of the customary applause, from which our feelings prevented us, we could 
only look our appreciation. * * . With one last look, we bade 


our good-nights, and came home happy because ’81 had shown us such hearty 
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good will, and hoping that in some future day ’82 might be able to render 
some fitting return.” 

It was all too ecstatic; Eden was nothing to it. Perhaps if we had been 
brought up differently—if, when we reached Princeton as Freshmen, ’78 had 
met us at the depot, escorted us around the grounds, and finally conducted us 
to rooms made beautiful by flowers of their arranging, we might comprehend 
it. But alas! it was not so; they called us “Fresh,” they poked fun at us, they 
mildly hazed us, and we can only gaze with melancholy interest on the full tide 
of Vassar’s felicity, and know that for ourselves, like Widow Bedott’s lamented 


husband, “ we are all poor creeturs.” 








